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metical mathematics, i. e., algebra and geometry. We 
can not here take up the arguments given for these 
studies. We should attempt to prove by analysis and 
verifiable data 1;hat these subjects give no special 
"disciplinary effects" which are more valuable to 
young Americans than they could by other use of their 
time, that they do not especially develop the "mem- 
ory" or the "reasoning powers," or those of "ac- 
curacy," "discrimination," and the long list frequently 
mentioned by those with vested interests in the sub- 
jects.* We should demonstrate that the thinking in 
mathematics is unlike that which we must use in meet- 
ing the problems of life, as analyzed by Dewey and 
others, both in method of mental activity and in the 
content or subject-matter. We can gain power in 
solving the manifold problems of life by solving them, 
by dealing with them in class or community, and not 
by dealing deductively with x, y, z, or the lines and 
angles of geometric figures. But we must leave these 
subjects for further examination by our readers and 
the investigators who are studying subject values. 
Why did the schoolmasters of the past fasten upon 



our school traditions the method of attempting to edu- 
cate children backwards, indirectly, abandoning the 
near and the evidently educative, and seizing upon 
far-off, hypothetical subjects which only a remoteness 
from the experiences of real life and a very vivid im- 
agination would ever lead one to regard as educative 
in any large degree ? The history of education reveals 
that many . lines of non-reason in the form of blind 
imitation, mere tradition, and other-worldly aristoc- 
racy gradually converged to bring about this anomal- 
ous situation today. Fixing our eyes on the social 
aims of education, on the nature and needs of the 
youth to be educated, and perseverance in the scientific 
evaluation of subject-matter, results, and methods 
are the only means which will help us to break away 
and inventively and creatively to construct the cul- 
tural education of future America.* For rural educa- 
tion in consolidated schools the need of such a method 
of establishing a real country-life education for coun- 
try people constitutes nothing less than a social em- 
ergency in these early years of its development. The 
period of reconstruction is upon us with its duties. 
The first duty is educational reform. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL RECITATION 

<By L. A. WILLIAMS, Pd. D. 

The Univeisity of North Cuoliiu 

PART n. 

PLANNING THE RECITATION: A QUESTION OF 
RELATIVE VALUES 



ANOTHER characteristic of the recitation is in- 
volved in this matter of planning. Not every 
part of an assignment is of equal worth with 
every other part. The same part of the recitation, 
moreover, is not always to be equally emphasized. 
There is a relationship between facts which must not 
be ignored. There is a fluctuation in the value of a fact 
or set of facts which must needs be taken into account 
as one plans the topic or the subject to be treated. 
These differences in worth, in values, must be recog- 
nized and the conduct of the recitation planned ac- 
cordingly. This characteristic is manifest in the reci- 
tation because if the teacher has recognized it in plan- 
ning the lesson, the recitation will eventuate in placing 
different values on different parts of the recitation and 
in laying greater emphasis upon teaching some parts 
than upon teaching others. In the good recitation, 
therefore, there is not only an underlying and develop- 
ing train of continuity, but there is also a variety, a 

'See Moore's new volume on What is Education (Ginn), 
chapter on "The Doctrine of General Discipline," also 
Moritz's article in School and Society for May, 1918. 



change in the stress put upon teaching the several 
parts of the lesson. It is the characteristic designated 
by Dr. McMurry as "Evaluation." 

The examples of this feature are numberless but a 
few may be given for the sake of clearness. Suppose 
the words in a given spelling lesson are as follows: 
sediment, privilege, civil, truculent^ bicycle, maxim. 
In teaching children how to spell these words it is 
self-evident that "truculent" is not as important a 
word for them to learn how to spell as almost any 
other one of the words. Perhaps "maxim," even, is 
not so highly important as some other or others in 
the list. Furthermore, in teaching the spelling of any 
given word, say "bicycle," not every letter needs to 
be given equal emphasis with every other letter. There 
is a difference in value within the words themselves. 

Now, then, the good recitation in spelling will recog- 
nize these differences; and while it will not neglect 
to teach the proper spelling of "truculent," it will show 
recognition of the fact that the word is not commonly 

*See Dewey's definitions and discussions of culture and 
character in Monroe's Cyclopedia of Bducation. 
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used and need not be greatly emphasized. The proper 
placing of the "i" and the "y" in "bicycle" and the 
silent "e" will be emphasized when the lesson is well 
taught as will the second "i" in "privilege." The 
other words practically spell themselves if properly 
and carefully pronounced. The good teacher will have 
planned to do this emphasizing, and the selection of 
the proper words and letters for emphasis indicates 
clearly the fact of good planning. 

To illustrate again. In studying the topic of seed- 
germination the emphasis will be at one time on the 
fact that heat and moisture are two essential condi- 
tions for germination of seeds; and again the em- 
phasis will be placed upon the necessity that the seeds 
be properly fertilized, and the methods whereby pol- 
len is transported become the point of emphasis. The 
value of the fact itself remains unchanged, but its 
value in relation to other facts constantly changes. 

Facts, however, possess not only varying quantita- 
tive value but their qualitative value changes as well. 
It is a fact that rivers carry silt along in their chan- 
nels derived from the wearing away of the land 
through which they flow and finally deposit it in great 
quantities at their mouths forming so-called deltas. 
Who can say if that fact is worth more or worth less 
in a discussion of erosion than in a discussion of soil 
fertility and the causes of wasted top soil? It is not 
a question of more or less but rather one of difference 
in kind. 

Consider a lesson in a foreign language. Here is a 
selection of wonderful beauty as a piece of descriptive 
literature. It also embodies certain grammatical 
usages and illustrates them to perfection. Who may 
say whether the passage should be evaluated for one 
purpose above another? It, too, is a matter of dif- 
ference in kind, not in amount. 

The good recitation recognizes this sort of values 
also, and while recognizing a differing value among 
facts as to their worth, recognizes also that facts are 
possible of more than one interpretation of value. The 
good teacher knows these differences, anticipates them, 
plans for them, and helps the class forward in determ- 
ining not only the worth but also the place, the rela- 
tion and the significance of the difference in facts. 

So the good recitation is the one where teacher and 
pupils are together seeking to weigh and consider, to 
seek and locate, to determine and establish the old and 
new, the large and the small, the significant and the 
insignificant. The good recitation is a sifting as well 
as a collecting process. No fact is taken at its face 
value but always considered in its relation to other 
facts. Because an event, a feeling, an act, a truth is 
novel the good recitation does not give it undue im- 



portance but insists that it prove itself and its worth. 
Contributions to the aim and purpose of the recitation 
are welcomed and held. What is irrelevant, what 
fails to aid in setting forth the purpose of the recita- 
tion, is discarded and forced into the background. 
Always the value of facts is weighed in the balance 
of the recitation-aim and the estimate, once made, de- 
termines the place of the fact in the lesson. While 
the path may be winding and devious, while the blaze 
seems to grow dim at times, the good recitation keeps 
an eye always on the lesson compass, — its aim, — and 
through the maze and the dazzling array carries the 
class successfully to the dsired end. 

This matter of values is highly important. So 
many teachers who would otherwise do good teaching 
allow themselves to be drawn away from lesson aims 
and purposes through a careless handling of lesson 
values. A point seems interesting to the class and in 
the hope that by following the point through, some- 
how the aim of the recitation may be reached, the 
teacher allows the pupils to rush along full speed 
only to find that the chase has been up a blind alley, 
and the pursuit comes to an abrupt end. The wise 
and the efficient teacher who has worked the lesson 
through before coming to class and who has the plan 
clearly in mind has discovered this attractive bypath; 
and when the pupils' feet begin to straggle off, she 
brings them back into line again by skillfully setting 
before them the clearer and surer method of approach. 
The teacher whose work is well planned and who has 
determined the lesson's values has no delusions and 
false hopes about the novel and interesting point but 
understands only too well that — "Only this way lies 
safety." If the. values are clearly seen, and if facts in 
a lesson are given their proper values, the recitation 
becomes a unit; and what starts out to be develop- 
ment ends as it started, and the energy of both teacher 
and pupils is conserved because it is directed. 

Of course this is one way in which the recitation 
helps to contribute to the all-round development of 
the individuals in the class, for it is an exercise in 
learning how to study, how to weigh, consider, decide, 
and attend. It helps develop certain most desirable 
and intellectual habits, while it carries with it a most 
desirable moral affect. Not to be swept from one's 
intellectual feet by attractive lines of investigation, 
not to lose one's power "to see a thing through," not 
to hesitate and halt, struggle and waver over an act 
requiring decision and firmness, are highly desirable 
qualities to develop in the lives of young people. 
Through judicial and careful planning of lessons, 
weighing the different points, determining and select- 
ing the material for emphasis, the good teacher helps 
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to realize the proper functions of the recitation and 
lays the foundation for more complete and well- 
rounded intellectual effort among the members of the 
class. 

THE ART OF GOOD QUESTIONING 

In this connection there is involved another char- 
acteristic of the recitation, viz., good questioning. 
Many a recitation is spoiled because of poor ques- 
tions. Too often this feature grows out of careless 
planning. The teacher has a very general but not a 
very concrete and well thought out purpose in mind. 
The questioning becomes haphazard, vague, indefinite, 
non-sequential. The pupils get no well-connected and 
clearly-defined conception of the lesson and cannot 
place it in their scheme of knowledge. Random ques- 
tions make random thinking. 

These faults of the recitation just mentioned clearly 
point to the constructive suggestions as to questioning. 
In the first place the line of questioning should 
be well thought out before the teacher comes to class. 
This does not mean simply thinking that one will 
question along a given line; it does mean that the 
teacher shall consider rather in detail the particular 
line of questioning to be pursued. In the case of the 
young and inexperienced teacher, and especially if 
that teacher has a large number of daily recitations, it 
will be well for that teacher to write out the line of 
questioning which it is proposed to pursue, in some in- 
stances, perhaps, to put the questions into the exact 
form which the teacher proposes to use. 

Yet, here again is the very place where the teacher 
who needs to do this sort of thing most cannot or will 
not see the advantage. To the teacher in the small 
school with few minutes to a recitation and with 
twelve to twenty periods a day this definite sort of 
work seems only like added drudgery. But such 
teachers need to consider how much more can be ac- 
complished when the way is clear and the path known. 
They need to remember how much faster travel be- 
comes over a good road or a well-blazed trail than 
through the trackless forest over unbeaten paths. It 
takes time to blaze the trail, to build up the road, to 
lay the rails, to chart the course ; but once done, every 
journey becomes a pleasure and a delight and the 
drudgery is forgotten. 

The questions, moreover, need to be definite and 
specific. The general questions will do for review 
and for summing up, but for the daily recitation it is 
greatly out of place. The teacher who asks a pupil to 
"Tell me all you can about the Roman system of colo- 
nization," is, perhaps, testing the pupils' abilities to 
classify and organize facts for themselves, but surely 
there is very little of real teaching done by such ques- 



tioning. For recitation purposes, in developing a topic, 
the questions must be specific and detailed. This does 
not apply of course in the test or drill lesson. 

Again, questioning must be sequential. There must 
be a sort of building up, a type of constructive effort 
in bringing out the sub-headings of the topic. As the 
topic grows, as the thought advances, the questions 
must be made to keep pace. Questions which concern 
the middle or later phases of a topic should not be 
brought in near the beginning of the class exercise. 
In the consideration of the development of a large 
city like New Orleans questions as to its industries 
would follow and not precede questions as to its nat- 
ural transportation advantages. While all the ques- 
tions will center around the one great aim and pur- 
pose of the lesson yet these questions must lead on 
from one step to another and not take on the hit-or- 
miss, haphazard, unrelated feature so commonly found 
and so characteristic of the untrained and the inex- 
perienced teacher. 

One hardly needs to state that the type of question 
which suggests the answer is bad. It is fundament- 
ally bad because it does not allow the members of the 
class to do their part in reciting. It fails to be stim- 
ulating and is liable to produce class inertia rather 
than class exercise. It leads, moreover, to question- 
ing in too great detail so that the pupils fail to think 
independently and become satisfied with letting others 
do the thinking for them. The following incident 
will illustrate the sort of question that is meant: A 
teacher wished to impress upon the class the personal 
appearance of Napoleon and proceeded to ask the 
class, — "Was Napoleon tall or would you rather say 
he was short?" "Don't you think he had a look of 
command in his eyes?" "He had a proud look too, 
didn't he?" "Didn't he always try to walk and stand 
very erect so as to make himself look as tall as he 
could?" The class made a perfect recitation, of 
course, and the teacher felt they had done well. Not 
one word had come from the class as to their mental 
picture of the man ; not any opportunity for the pupils 
to give expression to their ideas ; not a single chance 
for individuality to assert itself. The recitation was 
not a success. 

So much emphasis on questioning might seem to 
imply that the main value of the recitation is in the 
opportunity offered for questions. This is so far from 
true that a hint might well be dropped here to the 
effect that there is a great danger of too much and too 
detailed questioning in a recitation. A topic may be 
"quizzed to death" and nothing be left for the pupils 
to do for themselves. A few direct, distinct, sequen- 
tial, and consequential inquiries are much more ef- 
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fective in good class work than the unrelated, not to 
say uncorrected quizzing for every last detail that 
goes on daily in so many classrooms. 

After all, skillful questioning as a means of con- 
ducting a class recitation is a gift, an art, and a sci- 
ence. To be an expert in questioning calls for long 
study, constant practice, and a wealth of experience 
coupled with knowledge of subject-matter which such 
experience gives. The main principles are clear, — a 
few, well-chosen, well-phrased, clear, direct, sequen- 
tial, related questions with the lessom aim and pur- 
pose always in the background of consciousness lead- 
ing up to a summarized statement at the close of the 
topic will characterize a class exercise as good in re- 
spect to questioning. 

Perhaps a few "don'ts" about questioning may not 
be out of place since certain dangers are so common 
and so well known. Don't try to ask questions about 
matters outside the experience of the pupils. Don't 
change the form of the question over and over until 
the pupils do finally answer correctly. (It is better to 
spend more time in preparing the questions.) Don't 
question pupils in any given order. Don't call the 
name of the pupil and then state the question ; reverse 
the order of these two processes. Don't develop a 
practice of repeating questions. Much more, don't 
form the habit of repeating the children's replies to 
questions. Don't give up in an eflfort to become an 
expert in class questioning. 

THE PROCESS OF GENERALIZATION AND APPLICATION 

So far the class exercise seems to have been con- 
sidered in parts. For the purpose of a recitation ful- 
filling all its functions it must be so considered. It 
must, however, not stop there. It is not enough to 
have dissected the topic, to have divided and sub-di- 
vided the lesson ; these scattered pieces, these hori- 
zontal sections must be assembled and a cross-section 
view of the topic made possible for the pupils. 

Nor should this be done only because it is the logical 
and psychological way in which to get the new bit of 
knowledge before the pupils, but as well because every 
recitation ought to be an exercise in teaching the 
pupils how to get new bits of knowledge for them- 
selves. While the human intellect adds to its st"bre of 
facts by analysis it also increases this store by synthe- 
sis. The class exercise ought to serve as an example 
to the pupils in the class of the full- rounded method of 
study. 

Hence it is that after the details have been exam- 
ined, after the relations and the inter-relations have 
been pointed out, after the parts are known, then 



these parts must be assembled and made into a work- 
ing whole. The new fact or facts must be brought 
into relation with old knowledge, the newer details 
must be made a part of well-known larger concepts, 
and the whole topic made a part of the working 
knowledge of the class members. 

A recitation in any one of the sciences well illus- 
trates what is meant. Fact after fact is observed, a 
certain number of petals and sepals, of stamens and 
pistils are counted and recorded, the leaves are of a 
certain shape and arranged in a particular order on 
the stem which is observed to have very definite char- 
acteristics, as are also the roots. There is noticed a 
peculiar odor or a lack of one, the plants are propa- 
gated in one manner or in another, the seeds, — if 
there are any, — have their own peculiar forms and 
characters, and so on to an infinitude of facts. 

Yet, these facts mean nothing in isolation, they 
must be related to one another and a general truth 
brought forth out of all this maze. Nor is the gen- 
eral truth merely a sum total of all these particulars. 
There is the element of personality at work in choos- 
ing, comparing, retaining or discarding, relating and 
judging about the diflFerent features and characteris- 
tics observed. The members of the class need to be 
guided into efficient ways of reaching these general 
conclusions; they need to be taught how to classify, 
systematize, or organize these facts and make them 
over into working tools. 

Hence the class exercise must become a means not 
only of discovering new facts, not only of searching 
out the general notion underlying all these facts, but 
also it must be a means whereby pupils may learn the 
ways of judging as to the values of facts and be made 
strong in discarding the worthless, and equally strong 
in so welding the worth-while facts into their own 
thinking as to make these facts seem to have always 
been a part of their mental machinery. 

In this way the pupils are taught how to organize 
their knowledge, how to harness it up to the task in 
hand, how to gear up their mental power so it may 
produce work and not result in the mere whirling of 
wheels. Knowledge is power, but that power becomes 
unproductive when it is allowed to run riot, without 
order or system, unrestrained and unorganized. One 
might compare unorganized knowledge to the light- 
ning, — it is power, tremendous power, — but it gets us 
nowhere. Only when that power is brought under 
rein and bridle, only when it is harnessed and driven, 
or saddled, and ridden does it begin to contribute. So 
it is with unorganized, unclassified facts, only when, 
to change the figure, they are assembled, drawn up 
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in line, marshalled and under control can they be 
counted on to carry the struggle into the enemy's 
country and come out victorious. 

It is a well-known and widely acknowledged fact, 
as has been stated, that knowledge increases in clear- 
ness as well as in amount. We learn to know facts 
with greater definiteness and with better understand- 
ing even while we are accumulating a larger collection 
of facts. One way by which this is brought about is 
through making a better and more complete classifi- 
cation of these facts, through organizing them and 
thus making them usable. By this card-indexing, so 
to speak, the facts are no longer jumbled into a hete- 
rogeneous mass : they assume definite place and worth 
in the human consciousness. 

Since this is so and since the lesson — the class ex- 
ercise — is to assist in rounding out the life of the 
pupils in the class, it is necessary that the recitation 
help the pupils in clarifying as well as organizing the 
lesson facts as an exercise in developing their method 
of study. The class exercise thus becomes a life ex- 
ercise and through it the members acquire correct 
habits of thinking and study, habits entirely in accord 
with their instinctive method of increasing their men- 
tal power. The good recitation must help the mem- 
bers of the class to gather up the fragments and the 
disjointed portions of the day's assignment, to esti- 
mate and assign a proper value to these several por- 
tions, and to bring together into an organized whole 
such portions as have worth for retaining, that their 
thinking about the subject may be clear in their own 
minds. This last step being by no means the least in 
importance. 

One further example. The class has been interested 
to study the details connected with the First Trium- 
virate. By skillful questioning the teacher has 
brought out the events leading up to its formation; 
the facts as to the life and careers of the men com- 
posing it are known; the territory assigned to each 
member of it has been searched out and compared ; a 
detailed study of the other characters involved has been 
made ; its final dissolution with the resultant effects of 
the whole scheme upon Roman life and civilization 
have been fully discussed. But the good recitation will 
not stop with this analytical, this horizontal treatment 
of the topic. A skillful teacher will then call upon 
one or more of the pupils to give a connected sum- 
mary of the events dealing with the First Triumvirate. 
The horizontal layers will be placed one upon another 
and every member in the class will be interested to 
see and to recognize the value of the several parts in 
the cross section. To do this piece of work the class 
and the individual must be able to gather up the de- 



tails set forth in the class discussion, omit much that 
was said, restate and recombine much of the material, 
supply little connecting links perhaps, and organize 
the entire series of facts as a part of their thinking 
which shall ever afterward stand to them for their 
idea of the First Roman Triumvirate. 

To the followers of Herbart this appeals as the 
fourth formal step. It is that and more, for these 
formal steps may be well used in the sciences and the 
scientific parts of other subjects. However, they must 
not stop there. This larger idea of organizing, of 
summarizing will apply to much more than the science 
phase of subject-matter. At any rate, without try- 
ing to stir up invidious comparisons, every recitation 
ought to help the pupils in their process of learning to 
study and to think. 

If it would strive to do this, it must become an 
exercise in summarizing, classifying, relating, organ- 
izing the facts of the lesson. The class exercise 
without such a characteristic is incomplete and there- 
fore unsatisfactory. The located fact is the usable 
fact, the wandering fact is useless, — it is worse than 
that, for it is surplus lumber, extra bricks, an over- 
supply of building material, cumbersome stuff always 
in the way. 

A pedagogical school existed at one time in the his- 
tory of education to the followers of which the end 
and aim of education was to secure self-activity on 
the part of the educand. Like so much of educational 
theory, this viewpoint had its day and finally has been 
absorbed in the larger conception of the educational 
aim. It was a part of a great truth and, while new, 
seemed like the whole truth and so dazzled many by 
the very effulgence of its newness. The element of 
truth in it applies with astonishing force to the class 
recitation. 

Dogmatically stated the application of the thought 
would be : — All recitations should furnish opportunity 
for self-expression on the part of the pupils. In ac- 
tual practice this is difficult of execution for so many 
recitations must necessarily be parts of topics and in 
the nature of things the initiatory impulse more often 
follows completion than partition. In the main, how- 
ever, the good teacher finds many opportunities for 
self-expression, initiative, throughout the recitation 
and perhaps discovers a more dramatic and more 
clearly evident type of self-activity with which to 
close and clinch the topic as a whole. 

The old pedagogy used to have a maxim : "No im- 
pression without expression," and it is good advice to 
teachers today. Every class exercise ought to be ex- 
actly what the term implies, an exercise of the class 
as a whole. All members should participate and be 
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given opportunity for individual expression. It is 
not enough that the pupils absorb ; they must react to 
stimuli, and their reaction ought to be made as spon- 
taneous as possible. 

Only so can there be real learning, only so can there 
be a real educative process going on. It is the na- 
ture of pupils to utilize what becomes a part of them 
and what springs from within as a part of them. 
Even more: only when there is activity from within, 
only when the individual is "set," only when mind and 
body are in a receptive attitude, can there be really 
economical , learning. There may be, there will be, 
much pouring in, perhaps considerable absorption, 
even, but there can be little of re-casting, re-organ- 
izing, re-acting. 

Nor is it necessary that the teacher put off this se- 
curing of initiative, this self-expression, to the close 
or toward the end of the recitation. Pupils must be 
self-active from start to finish, they must be constant- 
ly reacting to the entire range of stimuli presented 
during recitation. It is this which makes the "live- 
recitation," the "wide-awake class." Every pupil is a 
part of the day's work, every step in the process of 
development, every illustration of the truth, every 
comparison or generalization becomes the individual 
property of every pupil who thus is self-active. 

But when the topic has been rounded out and com- 
pleted, when the class has seen the parts in the whole 
and has made the whole from the parts, then for the 
purpose of further clarifying the knowledge and of 
gathering the fragments into a workable unit it is 
well to try to secure some concrete illustration of the 
topic from every individual pupil. In some way, if 
possible, the motor, as well as the visual and auditory 
senses should be enlisted to help fix once for all the 
little piece of truth imparted, to make concrete what 
exists more or less vaguely in consciousness. 

This is the chance for dramatization in reading, in 
geography, in history, in literature. Here the science 
teacher may relate theory and practice. In the doing 
of this, drawing may be correlated with many of the 
school subjects. English composition may grow out 
of scientific descriptions or historical narrative. The 
field for such initiative is limitless, and the strange 
part of it is that so many teachers are blind to the 
opportunities. On every side, in school and out, the 
teacher of worth and merit is discovering new chances 
for securing initiative on the part of pupils. 

The teacher of "Black Beauty" has the pupils bring 
pictures of horses they think resemble the famous 
idol of school children. The Latin teacher has 
Caesar's bridge constructed in miniature, a Roman toga 

(Continued on Page 89) 



ENGLISH TEACHERS' COLUMN 

[The purpose of this column is to afford the teachers of 
the University and of the schools an opportunity to exchange 
information and opinion. Questions, to be answered by the 
Freshman English staff, should be addressed to N. W. 
Walker, Chapel Hill, N. C] 

RELATION OF COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 

WHERE should the composition work be placed 
in the high school course? Sometimes it is 
placed nowhere— the poorest possible answer. Often 
it is placed in the first two years exclusively — not a 
good answer, surely. The best answer is : everywhere. 
From the time that a student begins to write under a 
teacher's direction he should continue doing so till he 
receives his A. B. at college. This is not the radical 
suggestion that it appears to be. In the high school 
it need mean nothing more than that Composition and 
Literature should never be totally separated. The 
value of training in Composition is greatly enhanced 
when accompanied by training in thoughtful reading, 
and the value of training in Literature is greatly en- 
hanced when accompanied by training in writing def- 
initely about literature. For example, take the case of 
Franklin's Autobiography. The main object in the 
literary study of this book is, of course, to determine 
precisely what kind of man our "first American" was 
and what his view of life is worth to us today. 
It would be a pity, from the point of view of both 
Composition and Literature, if the chance were lost 
to write a theme or two proving that Franklin had this 
or that trait, or showing that a certain trait of Frank- 
lin's is prominent in the ordinary modern American, 
or comparing him with a relative or acquaintance of 
the writer's, or narrating an incident in the writer's 
life suggested by an incident in the Autobiogra- 
phy. Provided that the topic is fresh and personal, 
such a theme will not only afford practice in writing 
but will also vitalize the study of literature. Expres- 
sion involves impression. — N. F. 



WRITTEN TESTS AS THEMES 

IT is certainly most desirable that a student should 
express his ideas in the most eflfective and correct 
manner possible in whatever he writes, whether it be 
a set theme or a written test on some literary classic. 
Slipshod writing on examination is sure to engender 
slipshod writing in theme work. The habit of care- 
ful writing is an end to be attained in any English 
teaching. Moreover, when the pupil is careful in 
writing all English papers, it is much more likely that 
he will give attention to problems of composition in 
history tests or science reports. Indeed, the English 
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this way, after thirty years or so, parents will have 
the information [which he maintains they now lack] 
to give their children," said the speaker ; and he con- 
tinued : "But care should be taken that the instruction 
be given in an ideal way, or the whole plan will fall 
to the ground." 

The following resolutions passed by the conference 
are worthy of the serious and reverent consideration 
of every school superintendent, high school principal 
and teacher in the land: 

RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas, the development of ideals of physical fitness is 
essential to the better conservation of national vigor and 
must include knowledge of the principal facts of sex; and 

Whereas, extensive inquiries show that young people are 
not receiving sex information from wholesome sources, but 
for the most part from companions, and that the results of 
this information are generally harmful; and 

KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY 

Whereas, a knowledge of the principal facts of sex and of 
right ideals is essential to an intelligent understanding of the 
fight against venereal diseases; and 

Whereas, a background of accurate knowledge and rever- 
ent attitude of mind is essential to a normal interpretation 
of sex problems : 

Therefore, be it resolved that sex education should be 
included in the high school programs of the United States, 
and that in working out the place of sex education in the 
high school the following principles be recognized: 

SUGGESTED COURSES 

1. That sex education be given its normal place in relation 
to physical education, biology, physiology, hygiene, general 
science and such other subjects in which it has a rational 
place. 

2. That it is desirable that such essential matters as repro- 
duction in a few typical forms of plants and animals, ele- 
mentary facts concerning ductless glands, including sex 
glands, the true significance of physiological changes occurring 
during puberty and adolescence, the main facts concerning 
the cause, manner of spreading and possible results of gonor- 
rhea and syphilis, and the fundamental facts concerning 
heredity, be taught during the first year of high school. 

3. That the courses in physical training, biology, physi- 
ology, hygiene or general science throughout the four years 
of high school, and especially during the last three years, 
should make definite provision for continuing the program. 

4. That as soon as properly prepared teachers are avail- 
able a course in domestic science for girls in either the junior 
or senior year be provided, which will include a study of 
home nursing and sanitation, maternity and care of the baby. 

5. That as soon as properly prepared teachers are avail- 
able a corresponding course for junior and senior boys be 
provided. 

WANT TEACHERS 

Be it further resolved that the universities, colleges and 
normal schools be urged to prepare teachers who will be 
equipped to present the facts and ideals of' sex in their re- 
lation to the subjects taught in secondary schools as previous- 
ly outlined. 

Be it also resolved that the United Public Health Service 



and the United States Bureau of Education be requested to 
appoint a committee which will : 

1. Co-operate with other organizations for the purpose of 
making the work in sex education eflective and which will 

2. Prepare a manual to assist administrative officials and 
teachers in providing for courses as above suggested. 
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is made and its use demonstrated, the campaigns of 
Caesar are plotted on the map and advances noted 
lesson by lesson, illustrations are made or sought of 
"rostra," etc., etc. The shipwreck in Vergil or the 
tragedy of Dido, are written up as for newspaper re- 
porting. Cicero's invective is made the occasion of a 
sharp editorial by the morning paper in Rome which 
is commented upon editorially by the evening papers. 
The sand-table, draAving board, blackboard, historical 
pageants and dramatizations are too familiar to need 
more than- passing comment. Out of class situations 
should be called the human situations; out of the 
vague and hazy past should emerge the everliving 
present. Out of the class discussion, more or less 
uncertain, should emerge some clear-cut, sharply-de- 
fined, concrete illustrations of the bit of knowledge 
which the teacher has tried to impart in the class reci- 
tation. So, and only so, does the class recitation re- 
veal and project education as life. Study, knowledge, 
truth, lives and is made real to the young adventurer. 



But it is bad business about the German nobility. 
All constitutions, even the very best, can help us not 
at all, until the whole system of nobility is destroyed 
to the last root. ... It is not to be settled by 
annulling the privileges of the nobility by laws voted, 
sanctioned, and promulgated. This has been done in 
many places, and yet the nobility still controls there._ 
—Heine (in 1832). 



The profession of school keeping . . . has never 
had an equal chance with its competitors. On the 
one hand, it has been resorted to by great numbers 
whose only object was to make a little money out of it 
and then abandon it ; and, on the other, its true disci- 
ples, those who might have been and should have been 
its leaders, have been lured and seduced away from it 
by all the more splendid prizes of life. — Horace 
Mann. 



To send an uneducated child into the world is in- 
jurious to the rest of mankind; if is little better than 
to turn out a mad dog or a wild beast into the streets. 
— Paley. 



